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GLADIOLUS—JSABEL. 


It is exceptionally pure 
white in color, but each 
petal has a faint dot of 
pale pink deep in the 
throat. 

A very slow increaser 
and it has never been 
valuable commercially for 
this reason. 


Isabel was grown by 
Matthew Crawford from 
seed procured from H. H. 
Groff about the year 1895. 
Out of 14 ounces of seed in 
the lot Jsabe! was the only 
variety secured which was 
ever named. 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wimore, Jr. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Growing Commercially. 


MMERCIAL growing has become a 
great enterprise both in America and 

_ aaleg and millions of corms are 
grown for market annually, their value 
amounting to millionsof dollars. Holland 
produces more Gladioli perhaps than any 
other European country, followed closely 
by Germany, France and England. Other 
countries grow them to some extent but 
those mentioned are the greatest pro- 
ducers. America has perfected itself in 
the art of growing Gladioli, and I cannot 
call to mind a single locality where the 
Gladiolus has proven a failure. In fact, 
it is the only bulb of commercial conse- 
quence that has proven itself a true Ameri- 
can enterprise. We, therefore, should 
take precaution that this industry is not 
overdone by fereign growers and im- 
porters finding an outlet for their surplus 
in this country. True it is that they can 
produce this corm and market it for less 
money than we on account of their cheap 
labor but other than this we have all the 
facilities and perhaps more for growing. 

In 1912 a petition was circulated by the 
leading growers of this country asking 
Congress to raise the duty on this class 
of bulbs. It seems that it was ignored 
however as the duty which is 50c. per 
1000 has never been changed. We could 
well afford to pay five times this amount 
to protect our own growers. It is only 
natural that we should buy newer intro- 
ductions and varieties which are new from 
foreign countries, but it seems wrong and 
an injustice that standard varieties should 
be imported when the markets of this 
country are flooded. All growers will do 
well to work hand in hand to this end. 

It is a known fact that one American 
grower who is credited with introducing 
two or three of the best Gladioli of the 
day, sold his small stock to certain Hol- 
land growers at a price much lower than 
it could be obtained from him at home. 
The consequence was that by the time 
our American growers had obtained a 
stock large enough to begin selling the 
Hollanders were overstocked and began 
cutting the price and shipping back to 
this country at a price less than one-half 
the market price here. This also seems 
an%injustice> which? we hope. will not be 
repeated again. 


As to home growing, only the best 
varieties should be considered. We have 
many inferior varieties which should be 
eliminated from commerce. From the 
thousands of varieties which are in prom- 
inencé little or no trouble is encountered 
in selecting good varieties to grow. 

We also make a mistake by growing 
too many varieties. One hundred varieties 
would be enough for any one grower to 
list although several list double this num- 
ber. A good grower continually tests 
new varieties and discards those that 

e inferior to the new, at ail times 
eeping his list as low as possible. We 
should not bore the public by offering 
them a long list of names to read asking 
them to select their varieties for planting. 
If descriptions were exact by all growers 
this might be overcome but that which 
one calls pink another calls rose and so 
on. We, therefore, should be careful to 
describe a variety as accurately as pos- 
sible. Colored charts have been intro- 
duced for this purpose but are used by 
few. The American Gladiolus Society 
as well as other national societies have 
adopted colored charts by which to de- 
scribe a certain variety, and if the intro- 
ducer would first send his seedling to one 
of these societies for description and 
then others follow it, we would find that 
a great deal of trouble would be avoided. 

Another mistake is made by large 
growers who advertise their surplus stocks 
below market prices. It would seem that 
cut rate prices should be treated as 
private business and not advertised. 

Another thing which is detrimental to 
the business is the sending out of unknown 
varieties under new names. This in time 
becomes confusing, giving a variety two or 
more names. A substitute should never be 
offered unless the true name is plainly 
marked and given. It then will be sold 
again for what it is. There have been 
instances where mixtures have been sep- 
arated and the varieties renamed. This 
has caused more than one variety to sail 
under false colors. 

Growers should be particular to keep 
all mixtures or rogues from their stocks. 
This should be done at blooming time by 
pulling up all undesirables. Do not send 
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out diseased stocks or those which ap- 


pear bad. 

Orders should be neatly packed and 
shipped in light boxes. Be considerate of 
the fellow who pays the freight or ex- 
press charge. Always pack to resist frost 
and insure safe arrival. 


{ Continued next month. Chap. XIV—“* Growing 
for Cut Fiowers.”’] 


~ Ashes and Hen Manure.* 


No question comes to the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station more frequently than how 
to use ashes and hen manure to the best 
advantage in fertilizing the soil. 

Unleached hardwood ashes should con- 
tain about 5% or 6% of potash with 1% 
of phosphoric acid. But potash seldom 
produces its full effect unless used in con- 
nection with more phosphorus than is 
contained in ashes and, therefore, ashes 
should be mixed with some such carrier 
of phosphorus as acid phosphate or 
steamed. bonemeal. Two hundred and 
fifty pounds of unleached ashes and 180 
pounds of 16% acid phosphate would 
carry as many pounds of phosphoric acid 
and potash as would be found in 300 Ibs. 
of a 10-4 fertilizer. 

Ashes are about one-third lime and the 
addition of lime to acid phosphate causes 
the reversion of part of the phosphorus 
from the water-soluble to the citrate- 
soluble form, but this is no longer consid- 
ered a serious matter. There is usually 
sufficient lime in the soil to cause this 
reversion, and if there is not, there should 
be, because this quantity of lime is essential 
to full crop production. For example: at 
the Ohio Experiment Station 320 pounds 
of acid phosphate has increased the value 
of crons by $15.20 on unlimed land, and 
by $24.20 on limed land, over and above 
the cost of the acid phosphate and the 
lime, as a 10-year average. 

A ton of fresh hen manure should con- 
tain about 22 pounds of nitrogen, 20 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 10 pounds 
of potash as a general average. 
air-dry, hen manure should contain about 
40 pounds of nitrogen, 40 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 20 pounds of potash in 
the ton. Fresh manure from fattening 
cattle should contain 15 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 8 pounds of phosphoric acid and 10 
pounds of potash per ton, while as a gen- 
eral average, mixed barnyard manure, 
after to the weather in open 
yards, is estimated to contain’ 10 pounds 
nitrogen, 6 pounds phosphoric acid and 
10 pounds potash to the ton. A ton of 








* Bulletin 359 Ohio Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio. 
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dry hen manure is, therefore, worth ap- 
proximately as much as four tons of 
average yard manure. 

Many persons propose to mix ashes 
with hen manure, but no material con- 
taining lime, ia the form in which it is 
contained in ashes, should be mixed with 
moist manure, as the lime will cause the 
liberation of a considerable part of the 
nitrogen in the manure, and it will escape 
as ammonia gas. Ashes and dry hen ma- 
nure may be mixed immediately before 
applying the manure, as the ammonia 
= mostly be absorbed and held by the 
soil. 


The proper material to mix with ma- 
nure is acid phosphate, as this serves to 
fix the ammonia, instead of liberating it 
and also reinforces the manure with phos- 
phorus, which is the element most needed 
by most Ohio soils. 

At the Experiment Station, and as a 
16-year average, 8 tons of fresh cattle 
manure has produced increase of crop 
to the value of $26.00, the manure being 
applied to corn in a 3-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clover. When the same 
quantity of manure has been re-enforced 
with 320 pcunds of acid phosphate—40 
pounds per ton of manure—the net value 
of increase, after deducting the cost of 
the phosphate, has been $39.00. 

Acid phosphate, sprinkled over the 
dropping boards, will reduce the loss of 
ammonia and increase the effectiveness 
of the manure. 

A mixture of 250 pounds dry hen ma- 
nure, 150 pounds acid phosphate and 100 
pounds unleached hardwood ashes will 
contain practically the same quantities of 
ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash as 
would be carried in 300 pounds of a 2-10-2 
fertilizer. 

By using a sand sieve and a wooden 
pestle to pulverize the manure such a 
mixture may be applied with the ordinary 
fertilizer drill, and if the ashes are not 
added until within a few days of the ap- 
plication there will be no appreciable loss 
of ammonia. 

Coal ashes have practically no fertiliz- 
ing value, but, may sometimes be used 
with advantage in loosening a compact 
clay soil, or as a mulch around small 
fruits in the garden. 


Inexperienced growers of Gladioli are 
somewhat liable in using commercial fer- 
tilizer to overdo the matter. Extreme 
caution is . A quantity of from 
100 to 500 Ibs., per acre which is commonly 
recommended, means but a very small 
amount per square rod. A shost calcula- 
tion in arithmetic will prove helpful. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











THE CULTIVATING OF GINSENG. 
[Continued from May issue.] 


At home I related the incidents of our 
trip, describing the Ginseng garden and 
quoting the marvelous financial possibili- 
ties as narrated by the enthusiastic grower. 
“The Lad” listened eagerly, and with eyes 
sparkling in anticipation begged to go 
Ginseng hunting the next morning, but 
having never seen the plant, some one 
had to go with him, and that led to our 
spending a long delightful day in the 
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on a board and tramped to free it from 
its soft pulp, then washed and placed in 
stratification by alternating a layer of 
sand with a layer of seed, filling box 
nearly full and buried in a corner of the 
garden to remain until time for germina- 
tion which would require eighteen months. 

In the spring our miniature woodland 
brought into bloom various wild flowers 
whose roots had been concealed in the 
leaf mould, and a strong growth of the 
transplanted Ginseng. The plants had 
adapted themselves to their environment 
and were doing better than we had ex- 
pected. it looked to be no trick at all to 
grow Ginseng. 

“The Lad” was a city newsboy with 





View inside of artificial shade, showing the growing Ginseng piants. 


woods. He proved a good “Sang” hunter 
and a plant that escaped those keen eyes 
was surely well hidden. We brought 
home a few hundred plants of various 
sizes, and a nice little bunch of seed. 
According to the quotations of the grower 
we had done well financially. The next 
thing was to make the garden which was 
decidedly unlike making a garden for 
vegetables. 

The enclosure, eight feet high, was well 
shaded on east, south and west sides by 
wide boards, the north side covered with 
woven wire only. Shade racks for overhead 
were so made and adj to allow a 
constant change of light. The soil, a rich 
sandy loam, required only the addition of 
leaf mould to make it ideal, and worked 
up nicely into raised beds into which the 
roots were placed at an angle of 45°, 
covered to the bud and well mulched. 
The seed was put in a stout bag placed 


an innate love for the beautiful in nature, 
and one day when his boyish longing for 
the trees, fields, and waving grasses 
seemed irresistible, he “jumped a train” 
and came into the country. He said the 
chimney-swallows sailing and circling in 
the air, then diving into the smoky depths 
of the big chimney, first attracted him to 
our place, and he reasoned that where 
birds came into the house, there might 
be room for him. We hoped he would 
stay, and thought the Ginseng would help 
to interest him, but a roving disposition 
and desire to see the world led him away, 
and we decided to sell the stock of Gin- 
seng. Being wild root transplanted, and 
good stratified seed, it sold to good ad- 


vantage. 

The dealer told us that cultivated root 
was not selling well, that growers in the 
effort to hasten the growth had enriched 
the soil too heavily, not only causing dis- 
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ease but producing long white roots with 
rings running lengthwise at which the 
almond-eyed consumer locked askance, 
and that there was already an overpro- 
duction. 

The Chinaman still uses Ginseng, and 
as there is not enough of the wiid root to 
supply him, the cultivated root is always 
in demand, if it is grown so as to meet 
his exacting idea of excellence. Owing 
to disease and improper methods of culti- 
vation a very small portion meets his re- 
quirements. 

He demands a root that is short and 
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It will readily be seen that there is no 
“ get-rich-quick” prospect in growing it, 
but with the improved style of shading, 
condition of slow growth, control of dis- 
ease, there is good money to be made. 

Ginseng growing has its advantages, 
with garden properly constructed there 
are no weedsto pull, no cultivating to do, 
while the Gladiolus grower toils back and 
forth in the blazing sun cutting the spikes 
of bloom, or down on his knees fingers 
the weeds from the little bulblet stock, 
the Ginseng grower may read in the cool 
restful shade, while in the fall he can dig 
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Artificial shade for growing Ginseng. 


thick, the length equal to the circumfer- 
ence or less, rough skinned, with rings 
running around, not up and down, color 
preferably gray or yellow, but must break 
white. 

The sketch shows late style of venti- 
lated shade. Posts are 3/’x4/'x10”, set 2 ft. 
in the ground, 8 ft. apart each way, and 
connected by 14” x5” x 16 ft. stuff strongly 
nailed, breaking joints, occasionally plac- 
ing trussed bracing to prevent the tend- 
ency to lean with the prevailing winds. 
Plot weli drained. Roots are grown in 
6 ft. raised beds, path under drip. Good 
loose soil of 8 inch depth fertilized on top 
with commercial fertilizer or well rotted 
barn-yard manure, and mulched well with 
rotten sawdust or leaves. 

Short roots with rings running around 
come from age and slow growth which 
indicates mature root requiring about 
eight years before being ready to market. 





and dry the root, store or sell it, and with 
the -birds migrate to a warmer climate. 
But the poor Glad. grower has to keep on 
working in the winter months, rooting, 
sorting, and selling his stock, and if he 
once forgets to close the storage door in 
severe weather his crop is gone. 

Who would not be a Ginseng grower ? 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 

I am indebted to Mr. Elgin Hinman of Atwater. 
Ohio, for the illustration and sketch, and most of 
the facts on Ginseng culture in this article. He 
hasa very aiars interesting — of over 100,000 roots. 
Mr. Skaneateles, N. Y., the 
only white man who oueas Gin; g direct tc to 
China, kindly furnished me copies o of Special 
a magazine especially devoted to ee cake po ayn of 
this interesting plant. 

While all are not interested in Ginseng, 
to those who are, Mrs. Austin’s continued 
article will prove valuable. We regard it as 
exceptionally fair and accurate and written 
from the standpoint of one who knows. 
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Gladioli in the All- 
Summer Bulb Garden. 


E. I. Farrington, in the Countryside 
Magazine for April, in an article entitled 
“ An All-summer Bulb Garden,” speaking 
of Gladioli has some useful suggestions 
as follows: 


Gladioli are now enjoying a popularity 
which has been growing for several years, 
and which is well deserved, for no bul- 
bous plant will give more genuine satis- 
faction. If given plenty of sunlight, they 
will grow in almost any soil; although 
they like a generous amount of plant 
food, which is best provided by spading 
well-rotted maaure into the ground. If 
the manure is not readily obtained, pul- 
verized sheep manure from the seed store 
will give excellent results, and may be 
used, in any event, at intervals during the 
growing season, being worked into the 
soil along the rows. Poultry-manure gives 
good results if put into the bottom of a 
trench with a full inch of earth thrown 
over it before the bulbs are set in place. 
The bulbs should be set from three to 
five inches deep, according to size, and, 
when beds are made, it is a good plan to 
dig out the soil to the right depth and 
then spread an inch of sand on the bot- 
tom of the excavation, in which the bulbs 
are set. This insures uniform planting, 
and consequently uniform blooming. 

Often a succession of flowers in the 
same bed is wanted. Then the first 
planting may be made with eight inches 
between the bulbs in the rows, and a 
second planting made two or three weeks 
later. Or early and late blooming bulbs 
may be planted at the same time. Very 
early flowers can be obtained by starting 
the bulbs in boxes indoors, but outdoor 
planting can be done as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, as no harm will fol- 
low, even if the mercury drops to freez- 
ing or below before the stalks appear. 
With cultivation once a week and plenty 
of water, there is practically no uncer- 
tainty whatever about obtaining a great 
mass of bloom. In planting the Giadioli, 
however, the garden maker should re- 
member that some varieties which make 
a brilliant show in the garden are almost 
worthless for cutting. When the right 
kinds are chosen, though, they are un- 

for cut-flowers, lasting a week 
or ten days. 

Gladioli may be increased rapidly by 
means of the bulblets which form in the 
course of the summer, clustering around 
the parent bulbs. They should be care- 


fully stored for winter and planted out in 

rows in the spring, where they can be 
cultivated like corn; but before they go 
into the ground they should be soaked for 
ten or twelve hours in tepid water, which 
will greatly increase the percentage of 
germination. In a few years any one can 
have a large number of bulbs, but it is 
well worth while investing in some of 
the newer sorts each season. And, in 
this connection, it may be said that it 
pays to get one’s order in early, for the 
big growers are fairly swamped with busi- 
ness as soon as the season is well under 
way. It is very interesting to have a 
corner in the garden where several new 
varieties may be tried out each year. 
With the information obtained in this 
way, it is easier to make up satisfactory 
color combinations in the beds and bord- 
ers. Gypsophila (baby’s breath) or sweet 
alyssum may be used to cover the ground 
under the blossoms in the beds, and thus 
enhance the effect. Anyone who has a 
greenhouse can have Gladioli in blossom 
by April or May ; for some varieties force 
with the greatest ease in a temperature 
of 55° or 60° 


The Late Season. 


In the Eastern and Northeastern part 
of the United States this year the season 
is an exceptionally backward one and 
growers of Gladioli have been very much 
behind in getting their stocks into the 
ground. As the weather has been cool 
there has been no particular difficulty 
about holding the stock dormant, and, 
therefore, it is probable that the first 
bloom from field grown stocks will be 
late this year. The dates set for the 
flower shows in August may be too early 
if the season continues cool, but plenty 
late enough if warm and moist weather 
should be experienced from now on. 
Gladiolus growing has all of the difficul- 
ties of any other horticultural pursuit 
and not the least of which is the experi- 
encing of difficult and disagreeable weather 
during the planting and harvesting season. 
A late planting season does not necessarily 
mean a late harvesting season, but grow- 
ers this year must lock forward to the 
possibility of a short growing season and 
perhaps an immature crop as the result. 
However, the law of averages usually 
brings about so much warm weather dur- 
ing the season. Records tell us of the 
year 1816, known as “Eighteen hundred 
and froze to death,” during which there 
was not a single month without killing 
frost, and it is to be hoped that we are 
not doomed to that sort of weather during 
this entire season. 
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Desirability of Accuracy 
in Printed Statements. 
In our “Wayside Ramblings Depart- 
ment” this month Mr. G. D. Black under 
heading of “An Explanation of Nomen- 
clature” makes a remark that might 
serve as a text for considerable of a ser- 
mon on the responsibility of a writer or 
a publisher. There is no doubt, as Mr. 
Black suggests, that printed matter should 
be correct, but we would call attention to 
the fact that the word “absolutely” 
should not be used in this connection. 
Absolute accuracy is almost a thing im- 
possible, and certainly printed statements 
are practically never absolutely correct. 
However, it is not our desire to criticise 
Mr. Black’s remark, but rather to point 
out the value of it, and to try to impress 
young writers, especially, with the idea that 
they should use extreme caution in their 
statements. Positive statements should 
generally be qualified unless of an ex- 
tremely general character and the word 
“ about” should be frequently interspersed 
among statements of fact. Very few 
things indeed are exact and we should 
explain our statements even at the risk 
of verbosity. 
We agree with the suggestion Mr. 
Black has offered and suggest that it 
should be borne in mind by all who write 


for publication. We have written many 
thousands of words in our special field 
of work (which is far removed from 
floriculture) and while we do not claim 
that our statements have always been 
exact and not subject to correction and 
criticism, yet we have always had in mind 
the idea that Mr. Black suggests and for 
this reason have found it necessary in 
but very few cases to acknowledge error 
in statements of fact which we have made. 
MADISON COOPER. 


“A Rose by Any Other Name.” 


Apropos of the pronunciation and mis- 
pronunciation of the words “Gladiolus” 
and “Gladioli,” the following incident is 
related : 

An amateur gardener who had acquired 
the newer pronunciation was heard to 
call to her neighbor over the back-yard 
fence: “Do you think it is too early for 
me to plant my Gla-d-io-li?” The neigh- 
bor looked somewhat puzzled but replied, 
“No, I planted my Glad-i-o-las this morn- 
ing and I suppose those that you speak of 
are bulbs, too, aren’t they ?” 

The old pronunciation which is the 
most commonly heard with the accent on 
the “o” is so much easier to pronounce 
and withal is so old-fashioned and com- 
mon that the acquiring of the newer and 
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correct pronunciation with the accent on 
the “di” is avery slow process indeed and 
even some of those who have been 
familiar with -our beautiful flewer for 
many years do not distinguish readily be- 
tween the singular and plura!. We take 
this occasion to suggest that Gladiolus is 
the singular and Gladioli isthe plural. Ifin 
doubt which to use, substitute the singular 
and plural of rose and it is very easy to 
determine. 


The Truth About Gladiolus 
Growing for Farmers. 


My attention has been called to an article in the 
Country Gentleman on the growing of Gladiolus 
bulbs and blooms as acrop for farmers. Some 
remarkable statements about profits are made. 
What is the truth about it ? E. F.G. 

The many well-known and some of the 
newest varieties of Gladioli are beauti- 
ful and valuable to grow in the home 
garden, and the cultivation of them should 
be encouraged for several reasons. They 
are easy to grow, and bulbs of such varie- 
ties as America, Mrs. Francis King, and 
many others are very moderately priced. 
The flowers are delicate yet showy, and 
when cut keep a long time in water. In 
the article referred to by E. F. G., the 
farmer is urged to plant them commerci- 
ally, and a gross profit of $4,000 per acre 
promised on Panama. The farmer is ad- 
vised to plant fourth size bulbs, which 
are said to produce good to high grade 
flowers, and additional bulbs. 

A Gladiolus bulb of one-half to three- 
quarters inch would not be bought by 
any florist to use for cut flower purposes, 
as it will produce a small flower that 
would be practically unsalabie on the 
wholesale markets, which is proven by 
the tens of thousands that were thrown 
out on the New York market the past 
two seasons. The finest America and 
Mrs. Francis King often did not bring $1 
per 100 in New York the past season, and 
these flowers were grown from bulbs 
averaging 14 to 24 inches in diameter. 
The small half-inch bulb is used for 
growing a larger sized bulb for flowering 
purposes the following season. 

If you buy 1000 large, or ‘small, half- 
inch bulbs they will each produce one 
bulb for the next season’s use and a 
number of small corms which require 
four years’ growth to reach the large 
flowering size. The buibs should be 
planted early in the Spring, and in order 
to grow a good strong bulb from the half- 
inch size, the flower should either be left 
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on the plant or be cut without a stem, 
as all the leaves should be left on the bulb 
to mature it properly. Thorough cultiva- 
tion must be given to the end of the 
growing season. Figure just about how 
much you think it will cost you to weed 
and cultivate a lot of Gladioli, from early 
Spring to the first frost. I feel sure you 
will find it cheaper to buy bulbs than to 
try to grow them. 

I have purchased this Winter for forc- 
ing largest size America and Mrs. Francis 
King at $5 per 1,000 from a grower who 
planted 30,000 the past season and did not 
make expenses. A neighbor florist who 
has been growing 50,000 each season has 
sold a large proportion of his stock for 
the same reason. He intends growing 
some of the newer varieties for a few 
seasons, such as Panama, Peace, Augusta, 
and several others. Salesmen from Hol- 
land have been offering large lots of 
America,small size, as low as $1.50 per 1000. 

Any farmer before going into this busi- 
ness should arrange for an outlet for his 
fiowers, as I know of instances where 
such growers have gone to large commis- 
sion houses, to find them so overloaded by 
regular, all-the-year consignors that they 
said they could not possibly handle any 
more stock. I was told ofa young woman 
who went to a large Philadelphia com- 
mission house and begged them to sell 
Gladioli for her. When told they could 
not possibly handle any, she began crying, 
and mentioned a number of other sources 
of outlet she had tried to no avail, and 
stated she read in some paper what a 
fortune there was in the business. It is 
indeed unfortunate that horticultural pa- 
pers should allow such articles in their 
columns without investigation. The paper 
that protects its subscribers against such 
visionary schemes for money-making, as 
does The R. N.-Y. is of inestimable value 
and deserves a boost by every reader.— 
ELMER J. WEAVER in Rural New Yorker. 

Note by the Editor— We especially com- 
mend for careful consideration the com- 
monsense reply of Mr. Weaver to the 
inquiry of “E. F. G.” as it appeared in 
The Rurai New Yorker. Those who write 
for publication are too much inclined to 
write for effect and the article referred to 
has already been criticised and com- 
mented on in these columns. As a cau- 
tion, it might be suggested that those 
who write for publication should as a 
cardinal principle hold themselves strictly 
to facts and not only this, but state things 
so that they. may be understood as they 
should be and not make statements which 
are misleading, even though based on 
absolute fact. 








| 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


BREEDING FOR NOVELTIES. 


Recent papers in this magazine made 
recommendation, ‘irst, that Gladiolus seed 
be sown too thickly in order to destroy 
the weaklings at the start, and, second, 
that strikingly aberrant forms be avoided 
and only normal forms of moderate char- 
acteristics be used in crossing. 

That is exactly right if a good high 
average commercial product is desired, 
but exactly wrong if the object is rapid 
improvement of a specific kind. 
treme variations when they first omer 
are very apt to be accompanied by weak- 
ness and a faulty constitution, but these 
can be bred out by proper crossing, 
the unique quality, otherwise unattainable, 
superposed on a robust and vigorous habit. 

Experts in heredity estimate that each 
parent transmits about one-seventh of its 
own peculiar qualities to its offspring ; 
for example, if two whites, each the off- 
spring of colored sorts, were mated, about 
two-sevenths of the seedlings would show 
a decided tendency to whiteness. Mating 
these whites together should produce 
whiteness in a little over half the grand- 
children, and so with other qualities. 
Nearly all our finest kinds have a long 
line of robust ancestors, and so reversion 
to robustness comes easily by crossing 
with a robust mate. Often it is the weak- 
lings that show the highest development 
of some desired character, and this char- 
acter is precious, because it can be fixed 
upon a robust constitution by repeated 
crossing. 

For example, suppose we wish to pro- 
duce a pure white, with flowers six inches 
across, of great substance, and borne on 
stems six feet high. Mating average 
normal “near-whites” would never get 
it, but if we mate the purest white—say 
a weak sort like Europa—with the tallest 
and most robust near-white, like Peace or 
Augusta, and the resulting tallest and 
most robust near-whites back to Europa, 
and, if necessary, repeat the operation, 
if we use enough material, we will cer- 
tainly get seedlings as white as Europa 
and with the vigor of the others; and 
proper selection and intercrossing of these 
would in the end give what we want. 
Following this plan for only two genera- 
tions has given mea strain coming mostly 
white with some as white as Europa and 
about 44 inches across the flower, on 
strong stems, and some nearly white, 
large-flowered, and six feet high, and, of 
course, the work is only begun. 
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If a breeder gets a seedling with some 
unique and desirable character, but other- 
wise worthless, it is merely a matter of 
time and patient and judicious crossing 
to impose that character upon a robust 
and satisfactory variety, but he must 
make up his mind as to what he wishes 
to accomplish, keep track of his pedigrees, 
(approximately, at least,) and be willing 
to persevere through several generations 
in order to attain his ideal. 

THEODORE L. MEAD. 





AN EXPLANATION OF NOMENCLATURE. 


_ Tam becoming more reluctant in writ- 
ing anything for publication because I 
sodine by experience that it is very im- 
portant that printed matter should be 
absolutely correct, and even then it is 
sometimes misunderstood. It has been 
my practice when describing varieties to 
place in parenthesis the other names by 
which they had been known. I will dis- 
continue this as it only adds to the con- 
fusion of names. When I intended to 
convey the idea that Baron Hulot had 
been catalogued and known by many as 
Blue Jay, some naturally thought that I 
meant that they were both one identical 
veriety. 
I first saw White King when at the 
Chicago convention, and was informed by 
a good authority on Gladiolus nomencla- 
ture, that the originator had first called 
it White Glory and afterwards changed 
the name to White King to avoid confus- 
ing it with Glory. 

This was in my mind when describing 
White King, and I did not know until 
later that another variety had been 
named White Glory. I make this explana- 
tion as I realize that through ignorance I 
may have done harm to the originator. 

G. D. BLACK. 





FALL PLANTING OF GLADIOLI. 


Is there any marked difference in the 
hardiness of Gladiolus bulbs, according to 
variety? Every spring when I dig up my 
garden I turn out occasional bulbs that 
have wintered in the ground, and some 
others that I do not turn out, come up 
here and there, grow and bloom. The late- 
ness of this season, and unusual amount 
of rainfall, will prevent getting my bulbs 
in the ground until almost a month later 
than usual, and lead me to wonder if they 
could not be planted in the autumn, like 
tulips, if bedded in sand and furnished a 
little extra protection. I should be pleased 
to have the experience of any one who 
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has tried the experiment in the !atitude 
of southern Ohio. A. C. THOMAS. 
Note by the Editor : 


One fall we’ planted several hundred 
Gladiolus corms rather deeply in cold 
S, putting in the corms about No- 
vember Ist. It was our hope that these 
corms would root during the winter and 
that we would get earlier bloom in the 
spring, but the result was unsatisfactory 
and much of the stock came “blind,” as 
the florists say. That which did bloom 
was not much, if any, ahead of early spring 
planted. Would be glad to hear from 
others who have had experience along 
this line. 
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a fair price at least for a limited number 
of flowers. Such standbysas America, Mrs. 
Francis King, Augusta, and Pink Beauty, 
when the bulbs can be bought reasonably, 
are a good investment and help to bring 
in a few dollars when things are rather 
quiet. Evenif only for keeping your show 
window or store in good shape a good 
stock of Gladioli are well to have. Don’t 
overlook the fact that in order to have a 
succession of flowers you must plant four 
to six ‘ifferent times; put in bulbs every 
ten days or so. The first ones planted 
outdoors are just pushing their way 
through the soil; that means to plant 
more and keep it up until the middle of 
June. Plant enough, and America should 














A field of Giadioli in Holland--Establishment of K. Velthuys, Hillegom. 
The variety shown is Glory of Holland. 





Gladioli for Cut Flowers. 


For an inexpensive cut flower during 
the coming Summer months you can’t do 
any better than plant Gladioli. Condi- 
tions in Europe have affected the Gladio- 
lus market to such an extent that fair 
sized bulbs can be had for less money 
than was ever possible before, and the 
retail grower should take advantage of 
it. No one will ever get rich on Gladiolus 
fiowers during August and September. 
In the larger cities they are a glut on the 
market during that time, and often can’t 
be disposed of at any price. In the smaller 
towns, however, this is not so noticeable 
and the retail grower, if not growing on 
too many, usually has no trouble to obtain 


be the leading sort; its soft pink color 
makes this one of the most useful of all 
varieties to the florist, and when you 
plant or rather order your requirements 
of bulbs don’t forget some of the new 
ones. Give them a trial, it’s well worth 
your while to do so.—Florists’ Exchange. 


The first old subscriber to take advan- 
tage of our offer to extend subscriptions 
at the present rate sent us a check for 
$3.00. which paid for nine years in ad- 
vance. The offer is good until July ist, 
and old subscribers can pay as far in 
advance as they wish at the present rate 
of three years for $1.00. July lst the 
subscription rate will be advanced to 
three years. for $1.75 or 75c. per year. 


— 
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American Gladiolus Society. 


Preliminary Schedule of the Seventh Annual Exhibition of The 
American Gladiolus Society to be Held Under the Auspices 
of The Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass., August 11, 12 and 13, 1916. 


Copies of this schedule may be had by addressing 
H. Youell, Secretary, 538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


HE members of the American Gladi- 

olus Society are to be congratulated 

that our Show next August will be 
held in Boston under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in 
their beautiful and spacious hall. It is 
desired that all growers of our beautiful 
flower, amateur and professional alike, 
take part in the Exhibition. 


RULES. 


No. 1. All entries must be made to the 
not later than five days before 

the first day of the exhibition, on blanks 
provided by the Secretary for the pur- 


pose. 

No. 2. Exhibits in competition for prizes 
must be of the exhibitor’s raising. 

No. 3. All exhibits must be in place by 
12 o’clock noon the-first day of the Show, 
at which time the judging will commence. 

No. 4. Exhibitors are required to keep 
their flowers in fresh condition during the 
time the exhibition remains open. 

- No. 5. Exhibitors will be awarded but 
one premium in each class in which they 
compete and then only where the exhibits 
on their merits warrant the judges in 
making awards. 

No. 6. While the Society will take care 
of the property of exhibitors, yet it will 
not in any way be responsible for the loss 
of or damage to anything exhibited. 

No. 7. Exhibits after being staged can- 
not be removed until the exhibition is 
closed, without the consent of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee. 

No. 8. The Society requests exhibitors 
to attach labels to exhibits. Correct 
naming of varieties is very important. 

o. 9. Vases and tables will be provided 
for all competitors. 

No. 10. Seedlings to be passed upon by 
the judges must be entered on the blanks, 
stating the number of vases. 


NOTICE. 


Those who cannot attend the Show 
with their flowers are cordially invited to 


send them by Express prepaid, with entry 
cards attached, and they will be properly 
staged. Due notice should be given to 
the Secretary. 

A cordial invitation is extended to com- 
mercial growers to trade exhibits; every 
facility will be afforded them. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


OPEN CLASS. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Ist. 2nd 


No. 1—$10 &—-Vom SF, spikes, White, one 
No. 2— 10 s—Vase TAY spikes, Red, one 
5—Vase 3! "3s spikes, Crimson, 


No. 3— 10 
one variety. 

No. 4-10 5—Vase se of 2 spikes, Pink, one 
No. 5-10 5—Vase of 2 spikes, Yellow, one 
vari 
No. 6-10 5—Vase of 25 spikes, any other 

color, one variety. 
No. 7— 10 5—Vase of 25 spikes, any Lemoi- 
nei pe 
No. 8-10 5--Vase of 25 spikes, any Primu 
nus Hybrids. 
No. 9— 50 25—Largest and best collection of 
br varieties, one spike 
No. 10— 20 10—Collection of 50 named varie- 
ties, one spike of each. 
No. ll— 4 “we ot, - spikes, White, one 
No. 12— 4 2Vase not 6 spikes, Red, one 
No. 13- 4 2— —Vane of 6 spikes, Crimson, one 
variety. 
No. 14— 4 2—Vase of 6 spikes, Pink, one 
variety. 
No. 15— 4 2—Vase of six spikes, Yellow, 
one variety 
No. 16—- 4 2—Vase of 6 spikes, any other 
color, one v 
No. 17— 4 2—Vase of six spikes, any Le- 
moinei Hybrid. 
No. 18 4 2—Vase of 6 —. any Primu- 
linus Hybrid 
No. 19— 2 vas. b . A spikes, White, one 
No. 2— 2 Vans "of %3 spikes, Red, one 
variety. a wt 
No. 21— 2 1—Vase of 3 spikes, Crimson, 
one variety. 
No. 22— 2 1—Vase of 3 spikes, Yellow, one 
variety. 
Ne. 23— 2 1—Vase of 3 spikes, any other 


color, one ne, 8 
Note—Those competing in classes of 2 
3 spikes must have different varieties. 


. 6, and 
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Ist 2nd 
No. 24—-$ 6 $ 3—Twelve poms 12named varie- 


hibitor 
No. 26— 50 ates the mo most ai artistic deplay, 
not more than 
ft. 2 any decorative ma- 
pe ph may be used. 


Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass.,— 
Special Prizes. 
No. 27—Best seedling Gladiolus, one spike, Ist 
$25 ; 2nd, $10. 


Jacob Thomann & Sons, Rochester,-N. Y. 
No. 28—100 bulbs Fe -gend White, first; 50 
bulbs Rochester second ; best vase of 
white or light © suka seedling, new. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. S-0ih-Bewt collection 10 varieties, 6spikes 


G. D. Black, Independence, Iowa. 
No. 30—First, 25 bulbs amie: second, 25 


bulbs Feather. Best 12 spikes Golden 
King. 
H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
No. 31—Cut vase, value $5, best new yel- 
low Primulinus “Fybrid seedling, purity of 


color and size to count. 


Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 
No. 32—First, $3; ad, $2; third, $1. 
Ssnikes Me Scones $2; third, $1. Best 
Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co., Boston, Mass. 
No. 33—First, $7; second. $5; third, $3. Best 5 
varieties, 3 spik ikes each. 
A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


No. 34—First, Gold Medal; 
Medal ; third, Bronze Medal 
Kunderd’s varieties. 


Hitchings & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


No. 35—A Silver Cup, value $10—For the most 
artistically arranged basket or hamper of 
blooms—not more than 25 spikes. 


A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 


No. 36—$5 for best 6 spikes of mauve color. 
One variety. Purity of color and size of flow- 
ers to count. 


No. 37—25 bulbs Herada for best 6 spikes Rose 
Wells. 


second, Silver 
. Best collection 





CLASS B. 
AMATEURS WHO GROW OVER 1,000 BULBS. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
No. 40—25 bulbs Mrs. Frank Pendleton, best 6 
es new seedling originated by exhibitor. 
Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 
No. 41—Fi $3; second, $2; third, $1. Best 6 
spikes any jue varieties. 
A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


a 42—First, Gold Medal; 2nd, Silver Medal ; 
rd, Bronze Medal. For best exhibit Kunderd’s 
pt EH ide, open only to on who 
have never ibited before the A. G. S. 


B. Hammond Tracy, Cedar Acres, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 
No. 43—Silver Cup. Best 25 spikes Dawu 
(Tracy) 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
No. 44—F rst, $5; second, $3. One vase, ten 
spikes ome variety. 
Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
No. 45—2& bulbs Hazel Harvey for 6 spikes best 
Red variety. 
Willis E: Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 


No. -—7, 25 bulbs; second, 12 bulbs, of 
Mrs... W. E. Fryer, for 6 best spikes of that 
variety. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New 
York. 


No. 47—Silver Medal for best 12 spikes each of 
the following varieties: Mrs. S. Brewster, 
Margaret and Primulinus Sunbeam. 


A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, O. 


No. 48—25 bulbs Gretchen Zang for best 6 spikes 
Wambc. 


CLASS C. 


AMATEURS WHO GROW LESS THAN 
1,000 BULBs. 


Jacob Thomann & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 50—First, Bulbs valued at $5; second, bulbs 
valued at $2.50-—best vase of any White 
variety. 
H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 
No. 51—12 bulbs Ms. Frank Pendieton—best 3 
spikes new seedling originated by exhibitor. 
Clark W. Brown, Ashland, iMass. 
No 52—First, $3; second, $2; third, $1—best 6 
spikes of any one or more varieties. 
A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


No. 53—First, 50 bulbs; second, 25 bulbs ; third, 
12 bulbs Kunderd’s ‘new Primulinus Hybrids 
for best collection Kunderd’s Primulinus Hy- 
brids; open only to those who have never 
exhibited before the A. G. S. 

Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


No. 54—25 bulbs Hazel Harvey, for best 6 spikes 
of Red variety. 
M. F. Wright, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
No. 55—$5 for best 6 spikes Rose Bud. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N.Y. « 


No. 56—$5 for best vase 12 spikes Peace (Groff’s)- 

No. 57—$5 for best wase 6 spikes Dawn (Groff's)-. 

No a for best vase 6 spikes A/filerglow 
roff 

No. 59—$5 for best wase 6 spikes Berkshire 


Carter’s Tested Seeds, 102 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


No. 60—First, $8; second, $3—best 10 named 
varieties, 1 ‘spike each. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens, Natick,Mass. 


No. ots. Bi second, 8; third, $2—best 6 
spikes Mrs. F. Pendleton 
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Raymond W. Swett, Saxonville, Mass. 
No. 62—Bulbs valued at first, $4; second, $3; 
on. &: — wast best collection of 
named © be selected from 
donor’s yp 


T. A. Havemeyer, New York. 


No. 63—Best 3 spikes any Red variety, $3, first ; 
$2, second. 


No. 64—Best 3 es any White variety, $3, 
first ; $2, AF gs 


Ne 65—Best 3 spikes any Pink variety, $3, first ; 
| No. 66—Best 3 spikes ary Yellow variety, $3, 
first ; $2, second. 
No second. 3 spikes any Blue variety, $3, first ; 


No. 68—Best 3 spikes any an colae, $3, first; 
$2, second. Raised by exhibi 

Ne. 69—Best seedling, one oan $10, first; $5, 
second. 


Breck-Robinson Nursery Company. 


No. 70—For best Pure White, 3 spikes; fon 
prize, 1 15 bulbs Monadnock ; second Be om 
Monadnock ; third prize, 5 bul lon- 


nock. 
ie. 71—For best White parted Rif or 
, 3 spikes ; first prize, 
‘0 bulbs Sha: ‘Shasta ; third prise, 


ona third prize 5 bal Le Conaenche. 

No. 75—! Vermillion, 3 spikes; first 
prize, 5 bulbs be Apache, second 10 bulbs 
Apache ; third prize, 5 bulbs pache. 

No. 76—For best Cher-y-red, 3 spikes; first 

rize, 15 bulbs Mohawk ; second bg, Mahan 10 

ulbs Mohawk ; third prize, 5 bulbs 


Lady Ja 

No. 78- <= "ibe or Violet, 3 es; first 
prize. 15 bulbs Jda Van; second prize, 10 
ulbs Ida Van; third prize, 5 bulbs Vda Van. 


No. fe, 8 belle 7 Blue-lavender, a first 
a. yu Independence ; rize, 
10 Independence ; third prize, 5 ulbs 


No. 80—For best Pink-lavender, 3 spikes; first 
rize, 15 bulbs Pawnee; second a 10 bulbs 
ird bey 5 bulbs 
No. 81—For best dark Red, 3 ies: ken es = pine. 
15 bulbs pe second = » 
Shawnee ; third prize, 5 bulbs S. 
No. 82—For best — 5 varieties, jeties. spikes 


ru ; second 
"Thuhe: “third prize, 


each; first 
prize, 10 bul "5 bulbs 
' Clarice. 
T. A. Havemeyer, New York. 
For ladies only. 
No. 83—Basket of flowers, - more than 25 
apikes, grown and arranged by exhibitor ; 


$10 first; §5 second. 
No. 84—Center piece, wot more than 18 spikes, 
grown and arranged by exhibitor {any foliage 
may be used) ; $10 first ; $5 second. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Cal- 


bee: 


cium, N.Y. 
oa, 85—First prize, Silver Troph Cp valued 
; second prize, a life su iption to 
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THE MopeRN GLADIOLUS GROWER; third 
prize, a five year subscri to THE MOoDERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER; fourth prize, a three 
year subscription to tHE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower—for the best 6 spikes of Gladiolus 
bloom, any color or colors. No preference 
given to named varieties. 


Joe Coleman, Lexington, Ohic. 


No. 86—Silver C= for best 3 spikes of seedling 
never before shown. 


Note—A. E. Kunderd’s offer in Class A, 
No. 34, as printed in the Preliminary 
Schedule sent out by the society states 
that it is open only to those who have 
never exhibited before the American 
Gladiolus Society. This is an error and 
the offer as printed in the foregoing 
schedule is correct as given us by Secre- 
tary Youell. 

We would also call attention to the ad- 
ditional offers by A. H. Austin Co., No. 
36, 37 and 48. 


Packing Cut Flowers. 


Flowers to be packed for shipping 
should be gathered so they can stand in 
water in a cool, dark place for about 24 
hours. When ready to ship, line a box 
with newspaper and then with oiled pa- 
per—a thickness of each. Wrap a small 
roll of excelsior in tissue paper, and 
place in the box as a pillow for the heads 
of the blossoms. Take a strip of oiled 
paper wide enough to wrap the blossoms, 
and slit it to permit the stem to go through. 
Then twist the paper about the bloom, 
and place on the cushion. When this 
pillow is full, arrange a similar pillow in 
the other end. Pack from each end of 
the box. When the box is full, either put 
a cleat across the center of the stems, or 
tie them in place with a strong tape run 
through the Soten of the box, or pasted 
in it previous to packing. A strip of tape 

may be sewed to the bottom of the box 
if desired. 

Cover the blossoms with oiled paper, 
put on the lid, and tie. If possible, put 
> box in another box, or wrap a sheet 

f cardboard about it before parceling 
for the mail. Mark plainly the address 
to which the box is to be sent, and that 
of the sender.— Wallace’s Farmer. 


Note by the Editor— 


It is not considered necessary to allow 
such flowers as Gladioli which have large 
and porous stems to remain in the water 
as long as twenty-four hours. Four to 
six hours is ample and the shorter time 
the better providing the flowers take up 
all the water they will hold. 
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( This department of THE MoDERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most heipful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication. }—Eprror. 





Gladiolus Corms Sprouting. 
To THE EprTror:— 


I nave ope einen wae I find * 
will be S. week ¢ ay AWE by om. be 
pianted out. Em 
Answer :—Suitabie temperature andh hu- 
midity will retard the growth of Gladi- 
olus corms so that premature sprouting 
does not ordinarily bother. Conversely, 
premature sprouting is caused by too 
high-a temperature and too high a hu- 
midity. Spread out thinly to the air and 
dry off the roots or sprouts that have 
formed and keep them in this condition 
if possible till planted. Your corms which 
have already sprouted will be weakened 
in their vitality to some extemt and al- 
though they will make a second sprout if 
the first sprout is broken off, yet any 
from the corm weakens it that 
much. Perhaps you refer not to the 
sprouts, but to the roots. Ruot growth 
will start quickly on some varieties and 
does no serious damage providing it is 
properly dried off and stopped although, 
as before stated, any growth takes some 
of the strength from the corm. Gladi- 
olus corms should be stored im thin lay- 
ers with a free circulation of air through 
them. This will ordinarily prevent too 
early a starting in the spring providing 
the temperature and humidity of the 
storage room is not too high. Some 
varieties, however, especially the early 
varieties, are inclined to start growth be- 
fore planting time and such varieties 
should be stored with special care and 
not in large bulk. The storing of the 
early varieties on a wire screen supported 
so that the air can circulate through it 
makes the best arrangement. 


Removing Roots and 
Old Corm with Knife. 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I am mailin u under separate cover a couple 
of bulbs of Ha Hey which are typical of a lot just 


received y F- Holland, showing that the shrewd 
Dutchman may have discovered a way to lighten 
his labor in taking care of his huge crop. These 


bulbs bear abundant evidence that a knife has 


tainly save the pate. Jy time and aioe. 
The question is, is it good practice? We are 
taught by the authorities to wait until the bulbs 
are somewhat out, when the old comm can 
be easily removed with the thumb, which becomes 
a somewhat tedious job when many are: to be 
cleaned, yet this method results in more attractive 
a g bulbs. My object in sending you these 
ibs is to ascertain if you know anything of the 
ractice of cutting such as these indicate. It may 
———_ the invention of a shiftless laborer, and 

ot common practice, yet from the fact that nearly 

all the lots t seeeees, com; 
and varieties, bore 


ies, evidence of the 
same ee if am — to believe an omaibly 
it is becoming to be the customary way. Bulbs re- 


ceived ot fon from the same firm bore no 
such evidence of having been separated by the 
knife. H. G. R. 

Answer :—While it is possible that we 
may have seen corms from which the old 
corm had been removed with a kniie, yet 
it has never attracted our attention par- 
ticularly and we would be glad to hear 
from those of our readers who have seen 
anything of this kind in their experience. 
It is probable that this practice is resorted 
to, as suggested by “H. G. R.,” at digging 
time, and that the top and the root and 
old corm are removed at the same time. 
This would save rehandling and might be 
an economy, but as cutting off the old 
corm and roots with a knife leaves the 
new corm in an unsightly condition it may 
be questionable practice as a part of the 
roots and a part of the old corm still ad- 
here to the samples sent. It is also sug- 
gested that if the old corm was diseased 
that planting a portion of it with the new 
corm might result in the new corm being 
affected. We would be glad to hear from 
other growers on this subject. 


Price of Cut Gladioli. 


To Tus Eprror :— 


What is the average price that is likely to be 
obtaimed from Gladiolus cut blooms the coming 
summer? I want to get back part of the cost of 
something like one thousand bulbs that ] have 
planted and don’t know just how to do . 

Je 


Answer :—It is hard to state what the 
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average price will be. Gladiolus blooms 
have been sold at wholesale below $1.00 
per hundred and even as low as 50c. per 
hundred, but the retail price is hardly ever 
below 25c. per dozen and usually from 40 
to 75c. per dozen. There are times when 
the cut flower market is badly giutted 
with Gladioli. This occurs especially in 
the menth of August when the greatest 
bloom opens and a warm rainy spell may 
bring on a flood of bloom which cannot 
possibly find a market. If you sell at re- 
tail. you should be able to get from 25c. 
to 50c. per dozen in country places or 
small cities and perhaps higher for the 
of hae bloom during a part of the month 
te) Vv. 


New Gladioli. 


Every season we have a lot of fun try- 
ing out new varieties of Gladioli. With 
the exception of Dahlias no flower has 
more enthusiasts and, personally, I prefer 
it over all others. They grow so easily 
and are so strikingly beautiful and as a 
cut flower last so long. 

To grow them to perfection they should 
be given plenty of room and lots of sun- 
light ; in fact the kitchen garden is the 
place for them. I never advocate them 
for a bedding piant or to be planted with 
other flowers in the front yard. Nothing 
pains my sense of propriety more than to 
see a little front door yard stuffed full of 
Dahlias, Gladioli, Sunflowers and Zinnias. 
No! plant therm in the kitchen garden 
where you can give them plenty of rich 
soil and cultivate with the horse. Then 
you will get the blossoms in profusion of 
the finest quality and largest size. I have 
grown Mrs. Francis King 5% inches in di- 
ameter and as beautiful as any Ama- 
ryllis. 

Of course it is supposed that all of my 
readers are now growing the more com- 
mon and standard sorts such as America, 
Mrs. Francis King, Augusta, Princeps, 
Hulot, Taconic and Golden Queen. But 
many of you as yet have not grown some 
of the following, that I think have come 
to stay: Niagera, this grand flower out 
classes all recent introductions, in our 
estimation. Tall, strong spikes of creamy 
pink blooms. 

Harvard or ‘Seorge Paul: Rich velvety 
maroon, slightly flushed dark scarlet. 
The market demand for this sort has 
never been filled. In a class by itself. 

Halley: A rank grower and very early 
bloomer of bezutiful flesh pink blossoms. 
You always like to gather them. 

Europa: The greatest white Gladiolus 
we have ever seen. Waxy petals of good 
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substance and flowers of fine shape and 
good size. 

Willie Wigman: Exceptionally large 
flowers. Pearly white with brilliant ruby 


throat. 

Ophir: Golden cream. Flushed pink 
with fiamey crimson blotches on petals. 

Lily Lehmann: Here we have the most 
exquisite and entrancing thing in a Gladi- 
olus that I have ever seen. Reminds one 
of the inside of a pearly pink sea shell 
Not quite as strong a plant asI would 
like but otherwise a gem.—W. J. MoyLe 
in Wisconsin Horticulture. 


Statement ag the Ownership, Management, Cir- 


required by the Act of 
of Tee MopERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER 
for April poi 
STATE OF NEw YORK 


monthly at Calcium, N. Y., 


COUNTY OF JEFFERSON 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 


and County aforesaid, personally appeared Madi- 
son Cooper, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
to law, deposes and says that is the Owner 


of MopERN yy GROWER and that the 
following is, to the best of his oe + gi and <4 
lief, a true statement of the ip, m: 

» of the aforesaid publication for t ~ 


Ss and Regulations, printed on the 

reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
. 
] Publisher Madison Cooper Celcom, IY. 
Editor— Madison q 
Managing Editor— a Cooper, “Calcium, 


Business Manager— Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
2, That the owner is Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
3. That the known bondholders, mort 

other security holders —s or holding 1 


per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
“eg other securities are : 





4. “That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names ‘the owners, stockholders, an 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other feduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such ys > 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
Ss contain statements embracing affiant’s Pfull 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who de not appear upon the books of 
the cunotes as trustees, hold stéck and securities 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 
ant has = reason to —— 14 any 
person, association, or corporation any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) MapIson COOPER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of March, 1916. 


[Seal.] (Signed) C. HowARD GREEN. 


(My commission expires April 1, 1916.) 


Spanish Iris. 

First in value among the things recently 
introduced as commercial cut flowers we 
can consistestly class the Spanish iris. 
Evidently its career for this purpose has 
but just begu; and there can be mo ques- 
tion as to its much larger use in the im- 
mediate future. For table centre vase 
purposes it is really without a superior in 
its way as those who saw it used with 
such exquisite effect at the New York 
Show can testify. Add to its good quali- 
ties of pure colors and classic form that 
very essential trait of long-keeping as a 
cut flower and the Spanish iris certainly 
is “some class.“—Horticulture. 


While the eastern part of the country 
has suffered from cold weather and heavy 
and unnecessary rainfall, there are parts 
which complain of drought. It would 
seem, therefore, that the season so far as 
rainfall is concerned is a very mixed one. 
The great bulk of Gladioli are grown in 
the Eastern states and for the most part 
this section has experienced heavy rain- 
fail and backward weather. 

KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 


i 
W. wers of the finest Gladioli, such as 
Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Peace, etc. 
pondence solicited. 
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If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 


grower, you will find the columns of 
? . . 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 
on scientific, experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions. 
ition to its contributed atticies by well 
gest ofthe leading on a sub; di- 
gests of the leadin appearing in erican 
and Eur f — journals are : regularly 


published in the Chronicle. 
The le is the official organ 
of the Nedonal Association of Gardeners, and the 
erican Association of Park Superintendents. 
a year 
THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Gladiolus Grower 
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We have already suggested that grow- 
ing Gladioli from seed is an interesting 
feature of the growing of the Gladiolus. 
Don’t expect too much from your seed- 
lings and don’t try to name any of them 
unless you are pretty well posted on the 
common sorts. Much unnecessary loss 
of effort has resulted from inexperienced 
growers putting on the market ordinary 
seedlings. 








Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 

Natick, Massachusetts 


Gladioli Exclusively 











Most People Know 
that I grow and sell the 


Best Gladioki 


and that my prices are low. Be- 

sides the well known good sorts I 

keep up with the times and have 
the new sorts 


Pink Perfection 


Goliath, Schwaben, Mrs. 
G. W. Moulton, Mrs. 
Fryer, &c. 


Trial box of 50 selected fiowering 
size for 50 cents. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independ e- - Iowa 






































100 Finest Mixed or Se 
100 Cents, 


Plant Pansy seed soon. 100 seeds of finest mixed 10c. 


te Color Aster Plants, 
Prepaid. 


1/16 oz. 75c. 


Salvia, Verbena, Snapdragon, 40c. doz. prepaid. 


PAUL L. WARD, Piant Specialist 


Hillsdale, Mich. 











Joe Coleman, Grower 
“‘Gladioli by the Miiillion’’ 
Lexington = Ohio 





We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs 


Sold out for this Season. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 








“SHE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is pm ey a fer all who are interested in the 
ious facts about our native wildflowers. 


Be 00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 





Pink Perfection 
A Lovely Appleblossom Pink 


The buds resembling pink rose-buds and 6 to 8 
flowers open at once. See cover-page and 
description in Dec. Modern Gladiolus Grower. 


One dozen fine bulbs, post-paid, $1.00. 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 














Goshen - - - 


A. E. KUNDERD 
ind. 








Gladioli 








Originator of the Ruifled 


1917 Catalog will be out 
early next season. New 
varieties and one new race 


will be offered. 
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METZNER’S 
GLADIOLI 


Grand Prize 





12 selected blooming size bulbs, 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY, 


Born and bred at our Nursery 

Mountain View. Gorgeous 

new strain. Plain and ruffled 

petals. A revelation for size 

and new rich colors. Graceful 

and refined. Your last chance 
this season. 


Two Special Offers: 


priced $1.50 and $2.50 per set. 
Order without delay. 


Mountain View, Calif. 











Gladioli F 
Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
ing. Novelties, Pollenating by hand 

and production of New Seedlings are 
Specialties here. Among the varie- 


ties originated here, and now widely 
known, are the following : 


America Orient Mapleshade 
Klondyke Rese Queen Royalty 
Victory Golden Queen Beacon-Fire 


Ophi Delicatissi Ashes off 
I offer all of the above and many others, 
including Golden Measure, the great 


new English Yellow, and many other 
novelties. Send for catalogue. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 


Secretary-Treaserer Glad. Soc. of Ohio 


315N. Tod Ave., Warren, Ohie 











FE. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 


Gladioli 


List of 85 varieties 


Brooklyn 


- Mich. 























GLADIOLI 


The New Varieties of Our 
7 7 = 
Own Origination:— 
Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, Cardisun, 
x, Rose Wells, Candidum, Easter Belis ard 
Biuvista are now well sprinkled into the gardens 
: of many Gladiolus growers. 
The home stock of these, together with several more mew ones of our 
own, will be pleased to receive you at Elm Hill Farm at blooming time. 





A special - to fill your vases with a beautiful combination of color 
1 Doz. BARON HULOT, value - - $ .35 


1 Doz. YELLOW MIXTURE, choice, value 60 
1 Doz. AUGUSTA, value - - 35 
Entire value $1.30. The lot for $1. 00, not prepaid. 


No order taken for less than the three dozen. 


A.H. AUSTIN CoO.., 


Portage County 





WAYLAND, OHIO 











Time 








Primulinus per packet 
Half packets of either 


to Order 


Last Call 


Chicago White - $ .60 per doz. 
Golden King ae Ea 
Hyde Park ee 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, a ie. ae .. 2 
Panama - _—- 32 
War - aa 


That's only part of my list. 


Gladiolus Seed 


Grow your own seedlings from field 
and hand pollenized seed from best 
named sorts, per pkt. 50 cents. 


50 cents 
5 


Raymond W. Swett 
Saxonville - 7 



































IS IT POSSIBLE 


to have Hardy Hybrid 


RHODODENDRONS? 


The answer is in 


the JUNE issue of 
TheGarden Magazine 





Get a copy from your news- 
dealer for 15c. or send $1.00 
to the publishers Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden 
City, for a nine 
months’ subscription. 

















Gladioli--- 


Home-Grown & Imported 


Send list of your wants for next 
winter. Do it now! 


Amaryllis (Hippeastrum) 


I grow these by the thousand and 
my stock is second to none. 5000 
to offer for next winter’s delivery. 


Cc. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 




















Westerbeek & Klyn 
Sassenheim, Holland 


Write to 
14 Stone St., New York, N.Y. 











Childs’ 
Gladioli 


Garden 
Gladdeners 


Wholesale or Retail Catalog 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 














pReBsesnkansanes 


_ 
O08 CID OS OR DO DOT IO 
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Wheatridge, - - 


$€.00 





Per Doz. Per 100 











PEE sen 75 4.00 
White Excelsior...................._ .90 7.00 
Willy Wigman....................... 1.00 6.00 
Noveliies each Per Doz. 
SP 75 7.75 
RRS 1.25 
(RAR 2.50 
Empress of India... .......... .15 1.50 
.20 2.00 

- 50 5.00 

25 2.50 

50 5.00 

50 5.00 

.20 2.00 

25 2.50 

35 3.50 

25 2.50 

25 2.50 

5 7.50 


(ALL POSTPAID) 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr. 


- + Denver, Colo. 


IRRIGATION GROWN 


for Strength, Health and Beauty 


NUUVOUUUAUOUIUUUOLUGUUV0UU000000000000N000000001N000)PHUUUUU SOU SHGRASEA USA 

















Gladioli--- 


to our American Friends 


Are you interested in growing the newest and best marked va- 
rieties of the Gladiolus? 


Now is the time to order them, and before placing any orders please 
write for our new list which we have now compieted. We are sure 
same will interest you, as we have not spared any time nor trouble 
to select the best and newer varieties. Our friends will be well 
pleased in favoring us with a trial order. Our main catalogue of 
other things such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Shrubs and 
Plants, of which we grow large stocks will be ready soon, and will 
be sent free on application. 


C. KEUR & SONS 









































Hillegom ~ 





American Branch, 8-10 Bridge St., New York 


- Holland 

















Derby Gardens Gladioli 
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5 
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Minsitt SE 08 75 
and other kinds on my list sent by 


sent prepaid 
parcels post to any some. If wanted by Ex- 
press 
extra bulbs Sail booens topaytheaheneee. 
List on application. Also 


Descriptive 
wholesale list for growers and dealers. 
All home grown, acclimated stock. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








R. F. D. 








Of Course 


YOU are interested in Gladioli, and 
of course, WE want to sell them to 
you—that’s what we grow them for, 
and we grow many of the very 
best varieties. 

We know too, that as you love the 
Gladiolus, you are interested in other 
wonderfully fine flowers, that bloom 
earlier in the season, such as the 
Peony—queen of all flowers, the 
Irises, german, japanese and siberian 
—first cousins to the orchids, and 
the sweetly old fashioned Hardy 
Perennial Phlox—and lots of other 
fine flowers that used to be in 
“Mother’s Garden.” 

Write to us, and tell us your wants, 
and we wiil help you to plan a gar- 
den that will give you beautiful 
flowers from frost to frost. 

Trade List to Dealers. 
“Bs do so Hw 
They te ~ +f in Grinnell.” 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 
GRINNELL, Iowa, 





GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Petep at Gian Bias hasbeen sotvent as to put it within the reach 
all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1 .00 per doz. 


Send for our new retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties. 
All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, Iowa 














Plant Gladioli in June 
for late bloom. 


We still have first size bulbs of several varieties 
~ and expect to have America up to June 10th. 


Munsell & Harvey, Growers of Gadi, - Ashtabula, O. 
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Special Offer for June 


100 Panama for $4.00 


Pymatuning Collection: 
Panama, Peace, Baron Hulot, 
Dark Pink White * Blue 
Empress ofindia, Pink Perfection, Dawn (Tracy), 
Red Pink Coral Pink 
Europa, Niagara, Loveliness, 
White Buff Cream 
Golden King, Pendleton, Myrtle, 
Yellow Light Pink Rose Pink 


One each of the above twelve named 
varieties $1.75 


Two each for $3.25 Four each for $6.00 


Bidwell & Fobes 


Kinsman --- + = = Qhio 












































From Australia: 


Epping, N.S. W., April 3, 1916 


Mr. W.E. Fryer, 
Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 


Dear Sir:— 


Just a note as I promised to re- 
port on gladiolus Mrs. W. E. Fryer. 
This has now bloomed with me and 
it is without doubt one of the finest 
I have seen. 


As it was the first parcel to 
arrive from America this season it 
got the pride of place in planting 
—right near the front gate, and 
people are attracted by the bright 





GLADIOLI 


Mongolian 
—best yellow. 


A. W. Clifford 
—best early red. 


Mrs. 0. W. Halladay 
—best for decorating. 


With the increase of the stock of 
the above varieties this year I hope 
to be able to reduce the price 
slightly next season. If your name 
is not on my mailing list so that 
you will receive my new catalogue, 
issued each season, we both lose. 


patch it makes in the garden. 
Yours faithfully, 
| A. White. 





Clark W. Brown 
Ashland - - - - Mass. 





























Catalogue Trade 


Besides a full general line of Gladioli suitable for 
b mail order trade, we carry General High Grade 
Mixtures, Special Color Mixtures, and the follow- 
ing notable named kinds, at present very popu- 
lar with amateurs— 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 
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Late Orders 


will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


Sid tee: tet 
of your needs. 


Bulbs for September 
blooms may be 
planted early 
in June. 


Brookland Gardens 
GLADIOLI 


Choice Bulbs and Cut Flowers in Season 
S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 
Lexington St., Woburn, Mass. 


Special Bargains 
All Biooming Size 
100 AMERICA - -_ $1.20 
100 Mrs. F. Kinc -_ 1.60 
100 FLORIST Mix. - 1.60 
100 TACONIC - - 2.00 
100 Mrs. F. PEND’T’N 7.50 





25 or more at 100 rate by 
express collect on receipt 
of price. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
































